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St. Andrews 

St. Andrews is the one rural university in Scotland. Its 
small constituency is of a somewhat peculiar kind, drawn from 
many sources, not by mere “ gravitation,” but by natural choice, 
and probably would not foil m it if removed to a town. When 
the Tay Bridge has been set up again, St. Andrews will be 
within thirty-five minutes of Dundee. The changes which may 
result from this are difficult to forecast. Meanwhile the Univer¬ 
sity is doing, although a limited, yet a good and useful work, 
and is blessed with many distinguished sons. If the career of 
each of these men could be traced from the Peebleshire U.P. 
manse, or the Forfarshire village schoolhouse, or the Cupar 
building-yard, to the place in life which they now fill and adorn, 
the history would be in many ways instructive, and it Would be 
seen that the ideal of a “ ladder” of merit (for lads of merit) 
is to some extent realised north of the Tweed. 

The English universities, with all their wealth and all their 
noble endeavours, have never yet, like those in Scotland, had 
“their root spread out by the waters ” of the life of the people. 
The Scottish universities fulfil the Christian precept of asking 
the poor to their feast. But as a consequence of this they have 
few rich friends, and have the more need of being visited with 
“the dew of heaven from above.” 

St. Andrews, however, has been unfairly dealt with in a 
special way, and it is an unfairness which can be remedied under 
the present Bill without making any demand upon the public 
funds. Three of her Chairs and more than half of her bursaries 
were left by the Commissioners of 1858 under the care of private 
patronage. The removal of this blot would inevitably be fol¬ 
lowed by an accession of healthy life. And the place is 
already by no means deficient in corporate vitality. Its under¬ 
graduates, numbering a few more than those at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and a few less than those at Ballioi or Christ Church, 
have their football club, golf club, gymnastic club, two debating 
societies, musical association, domestic and Shakespearian asso¬ 
ciation, and others, to which has recently been added a volunteer 
artillery corps. At football they have somehow managed to 
hold their own against the larger universities. Suppose that by 
the efforts of the new Commission some Concordat were arranged 
between this old yet vigorous life and the Herculean infant 
across the Tay, that by this means a complete Science Faculty 
could be established in this part of Scotland, and a new develop¬ 
ment given to the already existing St. Andrews Science Degree, 
would there not be then a promise for the future ? 

In spite of rail and telegraph, the feline attachment to places 
is still shared by man. To deracinate is easier than to plant, 
easier to plant than to make what is planted grow. Wise states¬ 
manship will follow nature, and avail itself of elements which 
exist, if only life is found in them. 

To return to the more general aspect of the question : the 
Scottish Universities have a claim to State recognition which 
has hardly been sufficiently considered. They are the spiritual 
progenitors (“ though honest, yet poor,” like Launcelot Gobbo’s 
father) of all University life in Great Britain that does not 
directly flow from Oxford and Cambridge (see the New Monthly 
Magazine for the year 1825), and for much of this too. Prof. 
Stuart of Cambridge is a St. Andrews man. Had he been an 
Etonian or Harrovian it is not too much to say that the higher 
education in many English towns would be in a different position 
from that on which they congratulate themselves to-day. X. 


Cape Bees and “Animal Intelligence” 

I keep a large number of hives, chiefly of Cape bees, and 
find that their habits closely resemble those of European honey¬ 
bees ; but in the course of my observations I have met with an 
instance of sagacity on the part of Cape bees, which, although 
it may also have been observed with regard to European or 
American bees, has not, so far as I am aware, been recorded 
in any treatise upon the subject. Last year my gardener hived 
a swarm of bees, which were not however satisfied with their 
new hive, their scouts having probably already selected some 
hollow tree for their future habitation. They accordingly left, 
but were soon again secured. In order, if possible, to prevent 
their deserting the new hive, I placed the queen in a queen-cage 
(a small perforated metal box with circular holes of the diameter 
of an ordinary pin’s head), which I fixed to the roof inside the 
hive. A few days afterwards there were several honeycombs in 
the hive, and in most of the cells eggs had been deposited. Now 
there could be only three ways of accounting for these eggs in 


the cells : there might have been more than one queen in the 
swarm, or there might have been an egg-laying neuter among 
them, or else the eggs must have been those of the imprisoned 
queen. Accordingly I several times examined the swarm and 
the honeycombs (the hive being a frame hive), and satisfied 
myself that there was no other queen in the swarm. The queen 
was kept in the cage until some of the larvae had come to 
maturity, the bees of course feeding her through the holes of the 
cage, and I found that the young bees were neuters, and not 
drones as they would have been if the eggs had been laid by a 
neuter. The only explanation, therefore, of the presence of the 
eggs in the cells was that they had been laid or passed by the 
queen through the holes of the cage, and taken up and deposited 
in the cells of some of the workers. This performance showed 
so much sagacity on the part of the bees, especially the mother 
bee, that I subsequently repeated the experiment with eight 
other swarms, and in two instances there was an exactly similar 
result. Two of the six remaining swarms were so dissatisfied 
with the new hives offered to them that they refused to build 
any comb, and ultimately deserted the hive, leaving the caged 
queen behind, although I was quite satisfied that neither swarm 
had a second queen among their number. I may here remark 
that it is much more difficult to retain a swarm of Cape bees 
in an artificial hive selected for them than appears to be the case 
in Europe or America, the explanation perhaps being that they 
are not sufficiently domesticated, and prefer being queenJess in 
a natural hive selected by themselves to remaining with their 
imprisoned queen in a hive they do not approve of. It is pos¬ 
sible of course that the two swarms which left their queen behind 
may have joined some other occupied hives ‘or may have returned 
to their own former hive ; but I may state that on each occasion 
I had removed the hives from which the swarms had issued to a 
considerable distance from their former position. The four 
remaining swarms upon which I experimented were satisfied 
with their new hives and built combs, but no eggs were found 
deposited in the cells. One of these swarms had an imported 
fertile Italian queen ; the second and third had Cape queens, 
and the fourth had an Italian queen, the progeny of the im¬ 
ported one ; the three first began laying in the cells soon after 
being released, but the fourth never laid eggs at all. As to the 
last of these queens, I fear she was rather roughly handled when 
caught, and that this may explain her not laying at all; hut I 
may add that I have not yet succeeded in obtaining queens 
proved to be fertile from among the progeny of imported Italian 
queens. There are very few Italian drones in the colony, or at 
all events in the neighbourhood of Cape Town, and if the Cape 
drone does not cross with the Italian queen this would be a 
sufficient explanation of my failure. While upon this subject I 
may state that we have a yellow bee in South Africa somewhat 
resembling the Italian, but the neuters are a little smaller. They 
more closely resemble the Egyptian bees, judging by the descrip¬ 
tions I have read of the latter; but some of their habits are 
different, for they have only one queen in a hive, and they gather 
and use propolis, which the Egyptians are said not to do. 
But most of our Cape bees rather resemble the English bee, 
although considerably smaller, and the rings of their abdomen 
are of a lighter brown colour, and I confess till a few years ago 
I was not aware that we had any other variety. To my surprise, 
however, about three years ago a swarm of the yellow-v inged 
bees arrived at my place. At first I took them to be Italians, 
but I had not yet then imported any myself, nor have I since 
been able to discover that any one else had done so. The 
queen and drones were exactly like the Italian queen and drones, 
but the neuters were a little shorter and more slender. I have 
unfortunately not secured any fresh swarms from the one which 
I hived, but the neuters that are now in the hive cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the ordinary Cape worker. There are not at 
present any drones in the hive, and, as the hive has no frames, 
it is difficult (without first driving the swarm) to discover whether 
the queen, now in the hive, has the same appearance as the one 
which originally arrived. Strangely enough I continually find 
drones of the yellow variety in hives of the ordinary Cape brou n 
bee. I sometimes, but rarely, see yellow workers visiting my 
flowers and fruit, and on a recent visit to Natal I saw numbers 
of bees visiting a sugar store in Durban, all of which were of 
the yellow variety. I was not sufficiently long in Natal to be 
able to say whether there are any of the ordinary Cape bees in 
that colony, but in the Transvaal I have seen both varieties in 
the fields. 

Before concluding I wish, with your permission, to make a 
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few remarks upon a passage in Mr. Romanes’ very interesting 
book on “Animal Intelligence/’ At p. 188 he says : “Bee- 
masters who attend much to tfieir bees, so as to give the insects 
a good chance of knowing them, are generally of the opinion 
that the insects do know them, as shown by the comparatively 
sparing use of their stings.” If by this he means that the bees 
recogn.be and become accustomed to the scent of persons who 
attend much to them, I quite agree with him, but I do not 
believe that their recognition goes any further. I keep two 
apiaries at a considerable distance from each other, to one of 
which my gardener, a coloured Malay, attends, and to the other 
a Kafir labourer. At first they were generally stung when 
passing too near the entrance of a hive, but now they pass and 
repass with impunity. They work with the bees more frequently 
than I do, and yet when either of them assists me in his own 
apiary, he receives more stings than I do. This I ascribe to the 
gardener's using snuff in his mouth very freely, and to the 
Kafir’s very pronounced odour. To test the recognition of the 
bees 1 once requested the Malay and the Kafir to change clothes 
with each other, and wear thick veils over their heads and faces. 
They did so, and assisted me first in the apiaries to which they 
were respectively in the habit of attending, with the result that 
they received no stings, but when either began to work with the 
bees in the apiary he usually did not attend to, he was so stung 
about the hands that he had to beat a hasty retreat, whilst I 
remained uninjured, although not veiled. The two men are 
almost of the same size and build, so that if the bees had any 
power of general recognition they would probably (as some of 
the other servants did) have mistaken the one for the other. I 
can, therefore, only account for the conduct of the bees by the 
unpleasant, and to them strange, odour. At my request the 
gardener discontinued the use of snuff in his mouth for some 
lime, and during that time he was not stung more than I was 
while working with bees, but if the Kafir stands before the 
entrance of an unaccustomed hive he is remorselessly stung. I 
may add that Cape bees are very much more vicious than 
European ones seem to be, and that, if not skilfully handled, 
they will unmercifully sting their most familiar friends. On one 
occasion a bunch of carrots was left near the gardener’s apiary, 
which so enraged the bees that they stung him and every one else 
they came across, and very nearly stung a cow to death at 
a distance of about a hundred yards from the apiary ; and on 
another occasion a horse, still wet with sweat, trespassed too 
near a hive, with the result that the whole apiary was in an 
upr. ar, and some of my children and servants were stung, the 
chief victim being a Malay girl who used to apply quantities of 
scented pomatum to her hair, and who was severely stung on the 
head. Mr. Romanes continues thus : “ Again, many instances 
might be quoted, such as that given by Gueringius, who allowed 
a species of wasp, native to Natal, to build in the doorposts of 
his house, and who observed that, although he often interfered 
with the nest, he was only once stung, and this by a young wasp ; 
while no Kafir could venture to approach the door, much less to 
pass through it.” It does not appear whether any white stranger 
was ever stung, and the only inference that can be reasonably 
drawn fiom the conduct of the wasps is that they disliked the 
odour of Kafirs, which, as is well known, is peculiarly disagree¬ 
able. If a particular Kafir had been in the habit of passing 
through the door, the wasps would probably have become accus¬ 
tomed to his scent in the same way as a swarm of bees, upon the 
testimony of Sir John Lubbock, became accustomed to the scent 
of eau-de-cologne repeatedly dropped at the entrance of their 
hive. J. H. DE VlLLIERS 

Wynberg House, Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, April 3 


The Metamorphic Origin of Granite 
As I had charge of the granite quarries in Mull during the 
five years ending 1875, and am still closely connected with them, 
l would like to say that the conclusions stated in the Duke of 
Argyll’s letter in your issue of last week (p. 57 ^) are Beyond all 
question correct, and are the same as I formed from independent 
observation while I lived at the quarries. 

In addition to the facts mentioned in the Duke’s letter, I 
would say that the structure shown by the granite while de¬ 
caying under atmospheric action and the cleavage which it 
shows in the quarry all may point to its having been a stratified 
rock at one timeand in several places on the shore of the 
Sound of Iona and in North Bay Quar.-y, patches of semi-meta- 
morphosed schist are found in the granite. One very fine 
specimen i; on the north side of Fionphort Bay. 


The change from schist to granite on the north §ide of the 
peninsula of Ross, which the Duke speaks of as “obscured at 
the head of Loch Laigh,” does, according to my observation, 
not take place there, but a little further west, in a bay between 
Loch Laigh and the inlet leading to Ardfenaig. The change 
can be traced foot by foot there most perfectly, and any number 
of specimens of it in all stages can be picked up on the beach. 

Though, however, the metamorphic origin of the Mull granite 
is, in my opinion, beyond doubt, I think that the metamorphic 
agent has yet to be discovered. The most plausible hypothesis 
is that it was a superincumbent mass of trap, but an inspection 
of the very destructive influence of the trap dykes that we meet 
with in the quarries upon the granite about them makes this 
very unlikely to my mind. For some distance on each side of 
such dykes the granite is quite useless. 

9, Angel Place, Edmonton, April 23 Wm. Muir 


Helix pomatia 

As Helix pomatia appears to be very partial in its distribution 
in this country, it may be worth while to record the fact that I 
have met with it on and near the chalk downs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Epsom, and on the chalk downs above the village of 
Hambledon, in South Bucks; while Mr. J. E. Harting states 
that it is not uncommon on the chalk hills in the vicinity of 
Reigate and Dorking, and in parts of Kent. 

Forbes and Hanley, in their •“ History of British Mollusca,” 
say “ it is entirely confined to the southern counties, livingchiefly 
on cretaceous soils”; but we learn from Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys 
(Nature, vol. xxvii. p. 510) that it is abundant at Woodford, 
in Northamptonshire; and from Mr. Blomefield (Nature, vol. 
xxvii. p. 553) that it occurs sparingly in Gloucestershire, neither 
of these counties being cretaceous. 

With regard to its possible introduction into this country by 
the Romans, we gather from Venables’ trustworthy work on the 
Isle of Wight that Helix pomatia has not been met with in the 
island, although it was occupied—and probably permanently— 
by that people ; but H. scalaris , which, according to some mala- 
cologists is a monstrous form of this species, has been found 
there. Its absence from the Isle of Wight may be said to be 
somewhat remarkable, seeing that the species extends in the 
south at least as far as the borders of West Sussex, and that the 
other British chalk-frequenting Helicidce , H. caper at a, H. 
ericetoruniy and H. virgata, are very abundant in the island. 
Either of two causes may account for its absence from this 
locality:—it may be. a geologically recent importation Jrom its 
original (?) centre in France, and has not yet succeeded in navi¬ 
gating the salt waters of the Solent; or its exceptionally large 
size may have proved its destruction in its expo ed favourite 
haunts. The latter supposition is the more probable-one, as it 
would account for its general rarity, and at the same time help 
to explain the prevalence in the same exposed haunts of the 
smaller Helicidce . Paul Henry Stokoe 

Wycombe Court, Bucks 


The Zodiacal Light (?) 

Referring to the sunset phenomena described by J. W. B., 
of Bath, in NATURE, vol. xxvii. p. 580, permit me to inform 
you that I also was an observer and was well aware from 
previous experience that it was not the zodiacal light, which, as 
seen in the evening from any latitude north of the tropic* always 
inclines to the left, and, if seen in the morning, in the east, 
then to the right, whilst the phenomena in question appeared as 
a vertical column, of a warm tint, extending upwards to about 
5° from where the sun had ju t set moving to the right, and 
descending with that luminary, continuing visible for about thirty 
minutes from the time I first noticed it immediately after the sun 
had gone down behind the low range of the Yorkshire Wolds, 
distant from my garden five or six miles in a north-west 
direction. 

Having never before witnessed, a similar phenomenon, althoug! 
I have had for upwards of eleven years an uninterrupted view ol 
the sunset region of the sky, and, except in midwinter, am nearl) 
always at home at sunset, and on fine evenings in the garden, I was 
somewhat puzzled as to whether the cause was local and atmo' 
spheric or otherwise, 

If your correspondent can refer to the “Heavens,’ bj 
Guillemin, p. 86, 1st edition, or to Milner’s “Gallery ol 
Nature,” 1st edition, p. 62, he will there see woodcut representa 
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